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| NEE CIRCULAR bgt The Oneida Community:} THE CIRCULAR. |sumption that we see the whole of our- 


Aims to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Keligion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church It will, also, giyeits readers a supply of general in- 
talligence, and the news of the day. 

{t is offered, as the gospel is, without money and without 
price to those who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
@ year tosuch as prefer to pay. At present it is supported princi 
pally by the funds of the Oneida Community and its branches, 
sided by the free contributions of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances from those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, 
however, is, that the idea of a Free Dairy Reviciovs Press, as 
the complement and consummation of Free Schools, Free 
Guurches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
“ome known, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
religionists, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that idea, will draw to itself a voluateer constituency more 
whole-hearted, for instance, than that which surrounds the Bi- 
bie Society, and endows it annually with a revenue of several 
hundred thousaad dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Auy subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return asa copy with his name and residence written 
uoon it, and the simple order, * Discontinue.” 


Address ‘‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.’” 





WANTED. 

Intelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
respondents, in our own country and every part 
of the world, who will give us early and au- 
thentic information of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to mankind, and who 
will also furnish us, from time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation. 





Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
inptagmontolity. 

The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instr umentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
iigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more eftective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and frieuds of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
ens Press, 80 soon as Providence opeus the way, 
and the means are placed i in their possession 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
Ss. New house’s 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Bags, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 
will receive prompt attention. 


OR I nnn 


Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &ce. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
eonclusions,differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish to understand Bieter Commenism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cis. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 63 cts. 


7" Past Volumes of f the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the vbove Publications 
may be sent by mail to all parts of the country. 


| ble world is now extending itself 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N.Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here twelve 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency. and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE spIzit or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Circucar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticen of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion ror distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools, 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 





ted to God. 
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Form and Spirit. 


We are compounded of soul and body ; 
and our souls are visible to God as well as 
our bodies, and in fact they are that 
which he principally sees. We see bodies 
organized as containing souls,and perceive 
signs that souls are in them; whereas 
God sees the soul with the body surround- 
ing it. His eye is principally on the soul; 
and he sees it encased in that which we 
see as the principal thing. So that God’s 
mode of seeing is a perfect inversion of or- 
dinary human sight. Our vision is as i 
we were passing a house and our atten- 
tion was drawn particularly to the house 
—we see smoke rising from the chimneys, 
and perhaps persons looking out at the 
windows—and recognize the fact that 
there are persons in it; but the main 
thing we see is the house. But God’s 
vision is as if he were in the house, where 
he sees the people first and mainly—they 
are the principal objects of interest to 
him ; and the house around them is en- 
tirely secondary. 

Take another illustration : Trees exist 
in two spheres, and are partly visible and 
partly invisible. One section of the tree 
is in the air and another in the ground. 
Our sight has to do exclusively with that 
half which is in the air, and that we call 
the tree. But in fact the most important 
part of the tree—the vital organs of the 
whole structure, and that on which all that 
we see entirely depends—is in the ground 
out of sight. Reckoning by sight, the 
tree is a falsehood: there is a lie in it. 
That which we see is not the tree strictly 
speaking ; it is only the exponent or 
vision of the tree. It is the word of the 
tree or its expression. The vital organi- 
zation of the tree is in the ground, out of 
sight ; and to a perfect vision like that of 
God, the tree is very differently shaped 
from what it is to our vision. To God’s 
vision the tree is a duality ; it is a stock 
with a system of branches at both ends, 
To think of it in the manner we do, as a 
stock with a system of branches at one 
end is a falsehood. And if we estimate 
ourselves by the same method, and have 
no conception of what we are, but that 
which is suggested by mere sight, we are 
resting in a perpetual delusion. We are 
dualities, as well as the tree, with part of 
our being in sight and part out of sight, 
and that part which is out of sight is the 
most important, and the one which God 
sees primarily. 

The center of life in us is like the stock 
of the tree, which has an outward organi- 
zation and an inward one. We have an 
outward body and an inward body ; and 
we are totally different beings in the 
sight of God from what we are in our 
own sight—as much so, as a tree seen in 
its entireness is different from what it 
ordinarily appears, 

The fundamental error of the flesh lies 
right here, in reckoning a part as the) 
whole. . Fleshly wisdom is all built on 
this half-sight. It is here that unbelief 
has its basis and element—in the as- 


selves, when we see only half and that 
the least important half. Regeneration 
is the work of God, bringing us out of 
this fleshly view into true vision, and 
giving us the perception of ourselves and 
the universe which he himself has.— 
We are making our way out of the lie of 
this half-sight which is the mist of dark- 
ness and the shroud of Satan, into the 
true light of entire vision where we shall 
see things as God sees them. 

If our illustration is a fair one, it will 
correct our ideas about death. When a 
tree is cut down, it is destruction to that 
part that we see—a great change is 
made in that ; but the part that is out 
ot sight, remains unchanged. And now, 
applying this to ourselves, suppose that 
part of us which is out of sight, repre- 
sented by thé roots of the treee, has pen- 
etrated into Christ, and is rooted in his 
life. Then what is called death would 
be no death. The visible part is dis- 
solved, but the invisible part remains as 
it was, rooted in Christ and in commu- 
nication with his life. And sensation 
being withdrawn from the part that was 
visible, it concentrates in the invisible, 
so that there is actually an increase of 
life in that part, and more free fellowship 
with Christ. I understand that Paul 
had that in mind where he speaks of 
“ having a desire to depart and be with 
Christ.” He was already in Christ and 
present with him in the spirit. Aud 
yet he says in another place, that ‘‘ whilst 
he was at bome in the body he was ab- 
sent from the Lord.” He must have 
meant that he desired to have that part 
of his consciousness which was in his 
body, withdrawn and concentrated in his 
spirit. He desired to increase his fellow- 
ship with Christ by the withdrawal of 
his whole life into that part which was 
present with him. In saying “ that 
whilst he was at home in the body he 
was absent from the Lord,” he did not 
mean that he was wholly absent from the 
Lord—absent in spirit, and in every re- 
spect—but that so far as his conscious- 
ness was in the body, he was in an ex- 
ternal sphere. So Christ, at the same 
time that in some of his sayings he rep- 
resents himselfas absent from the Fa- 
ther, and speaks of “‘going to the Fa- 
ther,” “ ascending to his God,” &c., in 
other sayings, he represents himself as 
present with God, “in the bosom of the 
Father,” and even said to his disciples, 
“ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” In the latter passages he is 
speaking of that part of his life which 
corresponded to the roots of the tree, and 
in the former of the part corresponding 
to the top, which was in another sphere. 

Paul. iv his fellowship with the church, 
speaks of being present in spirit, though 
absent in body. In his invisible part he 
was present with all believers as he was 
with the Lord. In that part they were 
all in the Lord, members of Christ’s 
body anc present with Christ, and there- 


| fore present with each other. 


I suppose that the great work which 





was going on in the Primitive Church, 
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during the period of discipline previous 
to the judgment, was the strenuous cul- 
tivation of this inward vision, which is 
able to recognize spiritual presence under 
conditions of absence in the body. That 
was the meaning of Christ’s withdrawal 
from his disciples. It was expedient that 
he should go away, in order that they 
might appreciate his spiritual presence 
and seek him in the invisible sphere. 
Whilst he was with them in the body, 
their thoughts about him and perceptions 
of him, were all absorbed in the outward 
sphere of sensual vision ; and the true 
and most important relation between 
him and them, of spiritual presence, could 
not be established and perfected without 
his withdrawing from them personally, 
and then sending them the Holy Spirit 
to introvert them and teach them to seek 
him in their invisible parts. Undoubtedly 
the same policy was constantly being em- 
ployed in that church to discipline them 
to inward attention in a true way toward 
one another, and to bring all the attract- 
fons that existed between different parts 
of the church to bear in turning them in- 
ward to spiritual presence. The whole 
machinery of God's providence and 
spiritual operation was tending to the 
perfecting of that state of things previous 
to the Second Coming, when Christ was 
to reiippear and withdraw them wholly 
into the spiritual world. 

We may test ourselves and find out 
whether our life has come into a true bal- 
ance, and whetlier our attractions are pre- 
dominating in the right direction, by an 
inquiry of this kind: Which do we value 
most, the spiritual presence of a friend or 
his bodily presence? We may be cer- 
tain of one thing, that as sure as God 
means to save us, the process of breaking 
up our love of bodily presence will be 
carried on in some way until we are root- 
ed and grounded in the principle of in- 
terior recognition——until we have an eye, 
as God has, principally on that which is 
invisible to our bodily senses, and love 
spiritual presence more and bodily pres- 
ence Jess. 

There is a third kind of presence, pres- 
ence in spiritual form ; but I believe 
that spiritual presence without form 
takes precedence of that, as well as of 
hodily presence ; and God will insist up- 
on our first being established in a true 
valuation of spiritual presence without 
form either spiritual or material. Call- 
ing the branches of the tree the visible 
body, and the roots the invisible body, 
God will require us to dwell in the stock 
till we learn to be contented with the 
circulation there ; i. e., till we are weaned 
from formal presence of both kinds, And 
this suggests a comprehensive view of the 
experience of the disciples. Christ pre- 
sented himself to them in an ordinary 
body, and they became acquainted with 
bim in that form. Then he was parted 
from them for a length of time and final- 
ly was revealed to them in a spiritual 
body, and they became acquainted with 
him in his heavenly form. They first 
passed through the top of the tree, and 
then had an experience in the stock, and 
at last entered the reots. During the 


period of Christ’s absence after he left 
them in bodily form, and before they 
were received into his glorified presence, 
they were set upon intercourse with the 
word of God in a variety of ways, till the 
day-dawn and day-star should arise in 





their hearts. That was the point to be 
gained, the opening of their inner vision. 
They were checked and crucified and 
driven back from all outward attractions, 
by exhortation and providential disci- 
pline, in order to concentrate them on 
that result, the dawning of theday in 
their hearts, when they should see things 
as God sees them. 

The great correction we need in order 
to get out of all manner of lies, is to re- 
duce our valuation of forms and raise our 
valuation of essences to their compara- 
tive worth. When we have done that, 
forms will be good and servicable ; but 
they are monstrous delusions and breed- 


ers of lies, as they are usually valued.— 
Home-Taik. 
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ONEIDA, NOVEMBER 7, 1861. 


Who Shall be Leader? 
The great want of the American people, to- 
day, is a leader—some commanding mind and 
heart, able to comprekend this crisis of 
their history, and to pilot them through the 
storm of revolution to the shores of peace and 
righteousness ; some ove whose vuice shall 
ring clear and Joud across the waves of discord 
and strife, and bid them be still. The peo- 
ple have been the dupes of quacks and time- 
servers, the mere puppets of politicians and 
demagogues, long enough. Their leaders have 
cried peace, peace, when there was no peace, 
have compromised with wrong, have fostered 
selfishness and corruption, until at last the na- 
tion is plunged in the turmoil and strife of civil 
war: there drifting, with no intelligent, recog- 
nized pilot. No Cromwell has yet appeared, 
calling the people to prayer and righteousness, 
as well as to fighting. No one with strong, 
and keenly piercing mind, 
around whom all hearts caa cluster in unity, 
and obey in faith and unquestioning earnest- 
ness, and who is able to lead them with a 
strong and loving hand, has been recognized. 
The hour waits for such an one. The people 


magnetic heart 


grope and stumble because they see him not. 
Who will meet this want? Who can fill this 
place, which left unfilled, the people perish ? 

We know of one who is capable and worthy 
to be this people’s leader—--yea worthy to be 
the world’s lecder, and king, even; one who is 
worthy of all confidence and trust; who is 
loving and true, the friend of the poor and 
of those who are weary and heavy laden; who 
can bind men’s hearts to him, as with hooks of 
steel; who is incorruptible by politicians, or 
cunning and wicked men ; who is unselfish, and 
meck and lowly in heart; who is capable of 
being the teacher and guide of the ablest 
staiesmau, and the Jowliest worker in the 
world’s rude ways. He has dwelt among men, 
and knows their history and their destiny. He 
was aman of sorrows and acquainted with grief, 
yet is now arbiter of nations, and has made and 
unmade kings. 
stitutional rights or state authority he cannot 
solve. We pledge the people if they will ac- 
cept him, that he will lead them through their 
present troubles, in the only way that has in it 
the guarantees of peace and prosperity. His 
name has not been mentioned by those in an- 
thority since this war began. The official men 
of the passing hour know him not ; they never 
invite him to their councils; he is a stranger, 
so far as we can learn, in the court and cabi- 
nets of Washington, and at the bead-quarters 
of commanding generals The few that know 
him are among the common people. 


There is no question of eon- 


Men of the North, will you accept him ? 
We pledge you our life that he will never 
abandon or betray you, if you will make him 
your leader and commander. 

His name? It is heard oftenest in public 
ov profane lips—Jusus Curist. 7. L. P. 

















Emigration to Hayti. 





Mr. James Redpath, General Agent of the Hay- 
tian Emigration Movement, states in the Pine 
and Palm that the Bureau of Emigration has pro- 
vided passages for 1,043 emigrants from the Nor- 
thern States. To this must be added 500 or 600 
from the South, and from 50 to 100 from the 
North who went out on their own account. The 
movement has been in progress only about nine 
months, the first vessel having sailed from New- 
York in January. The movement is an interest- 
ing one, and is exciting much attention among the 
free blacks of the Northern States. As it may be 
interesting to our readers to know more of the 
conditions of the movement, we will copy the 
Circular of Mr. Redpath issued by order of the 
Government of Hayti: 


To the Blacks, Men of Color, and Indians in 
the United States and the British North Ameri- 
can Provinces: 

Frienps,—I am authorized and instructed by 
the Government of the Republic, to offer you, in- 
dividually and by communities, a welcome, a 
home, and a free homestead, in Hayti. 

Such of you as are unable to pay for your pas- 
sage will be provided with the means of defraying 
it. 

Two classes of emigrants are especially invited 
—laborers and farmers. None of either class, or 
any class, will be furnished with passports, who 
cannot produce, before sailing, the proofs of good 
character for industry and integrity. 

To each family of emigrants, five carreaux (a 
carreaux is 3 acres and 34 rods.) of fresh and fer- 
tile land, capable of growing all the fruits and 
staples of the tropics, will be gratuitously given, 
on the sole condition that they shall settle on it 
and cultivate it, and declare their intention of be- 
coming citizens of Hayti. Te unmarried men, on 
similar conditions, two carreaux will be granted. 

Board and lodging, free of cost, will be fur- 
nished to the emigrants for at least eight days 
after their arrival in the island. 

The government also will find remunerative 
work for those of you whose means will not per- 
mit you to begin immediately an independent 
cultivation. 

Emigrants are invited to settle in communities, 

Sites for the erection of schools and chapels 
will be donated by the State, without regard to 
the religious belief of the en.igrants. 

The same protection and civil rights that the 
laws give to Haytians are solemnly guaranteed to 
the emigrants. 

The fullest religious liberty will be secured to 
them; they will never be called on to support 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

No military service will be demanded of them, 
excepting that they shall form military companies 
and drill themselves unce 4 month. 

All the necassary personal effects, machinery 
and agricultural instruments introduced by the 
emigrants shall be entered free of duty. 

The emigrants shall be at liberty to leave the 
country at any moment they please; but those 
whose passage shall be paid by government, if 
they wish to return before the expiration of three 
years, will be required to refund the money ex- 
pended on their account. A contract, fixing the 
amount, will be made with each emigrant before 
leaving the continent. 

I have been commissioned to superintend the 
interests of the emigrants, and charged with the 
entire control of the movement in America, and 
all persons, therefore, desiring to avail themselves 
of the invitation and bounty of the Haytian Gov- 
ernment are requested to correspond with me. 

I shall at once, as directed by the Government, 
establish a bureau of emigration in Boston, and 
publish a Guide Book for the use of those persons 
of African or Indian descent who may wish to 
make themselves acquainted with the resources 
of the country and the disposition of its author- 
ities. 

I shall also appoint Agents to visit such com- 
munities as may seriously entertain the project of 
emigration. 

Immediate arrangements, both here anc in 
Hayti, can be made for the embarkment and set- 
tlement of one hundred thousand persons. 

By order of the Government of the Republic of 
Hayti. James Reppatu, 

General Agent of Emigration. 

Boston, Nov. 3, 1860. 

While we do not sympathise with that public 
sentiment which sees no solution of the question 
of the races but in separation and in a heartless 
scheme of deportation to the central regions of 
America, and that refuses to treat them lke 
brethren, we see no reason why they should not 
seek, of their own free choice and enterprise, to 
better their condition, and to find a pleasant home 
beneath the summer skies of Hayti. The move- 
ment which President Geffrard has inaugurated, 
may prove of benefit to the Haytian nation, by 
introducing a new element into the Island. Ma- 
ny who go are intelligent and enterprising, and 
will doubtless infuse much that is new and pro- 
gressive into the native population. To make 
the Haytians a great and progressive people, illus- 
trating all that is manly, noble, and pure in hu. 
man capacity, commanding the respect and frater- 
nization ofall other peoples, would be 3 splendid 
and desirable result, and one that we trust will 


a 


late) 


yet be atcomplished ; though in the att ainment 
of it we believe that the Gospel of Christ and 
Communism must play a central and governing 
part.—T. L. P. 








Facts and Phases of the War. 


‘The Naval Epedition, 

The Naval Expedition, numbering about sixty 
vessels, not one hundred as was stated in our las¢ 
paper, and carrying some 14,000 or 15,000 troops, 
sailed from Hampton Roads on Tuesday morning 
of last week. No definite news as to its desti- 
nation or its fate has yet been received. 


Gen, Scott. 

Brevet Lieut.-Gen. Scott, has voluntarily re- 
tired from the command of the United States 
Army, and is placed, at his own request, on the 
list of army officers retired from active service. 
Tn his letter to the Secretary of War, requesting 
this to be done, he assigns the reasons which 
move him to it, to be failing health and the in- 
firmities of age. He has already removed from 
Washington to New-York, and, it is rumored, 
will soon go to Europe. Gen. McClellan, at the 
request of the President and Cabinet, has as- 
sumed the command of the armies of the United 
States. 

Missouri, 

Gen. Fremont’s Head-quarters are now at Spring- 
field, where he ts concentrating the several divis- 
ions of his army. His forces number nearly forty 
thousand men. The Rebel General Price is re- 
ported to be in the Southwestern corner of the 
state, preparing to fight Fremont; though other 
reports say he will continue his retreat into Ar- 
kansas, 

Conflicting reports are still sent out from Wash- 
ington relative to Gen. Fremont’s removal ; the 
report one day being that the order for his super_ 
cession has been sent out, which a next day’s 
telegram contradicts. There is unquestionably 
a strong influence at work trying to effect his re- 
moval. But the best public sentiment of the 
country is stilllargely in bis favor, and his removal 
would cause much excitement, especially at the 
west. It is charged that he has not been ade- 
quately sustained by the Government, that many 
of the charges against him are unfounded, that the 
others are, at least, not proven, that the outcry 
against him comes from political enemies, from 
military jealously, from disappointed contractors, 
&c. What the truth is, it is difficult to say, bu; 
the number is still large who believe in his ability 
and honesty of purpose. 

Treason at Work. 

Colonel Forney writes from Washington to the 

Philadelphia Press : 


In seeking for the causes of the last disaster 
to our arms, do we ever think that treason may 
have contributed to that sad result? In truth, 
the chief obstacle in our path is the lurking and 
secret disaffection of those who profess co be 
friends of the Government. Their vigilance is 
untiring. 

It is generally believed that, on two recent 
occasions, important movements of the army 
were known to the enemy before they were 
made. My own conviction is that these traitors 
are not confined to persons holding civil posi- 
tions under the administration, nor to many qui- 
etly living here, and all through the loyal states, 
nut that not a few of them continue to wear the 
American uniform. This uniform is used for 
the double purpose of receiving the bounty of the 
government and of assisting to destroy it. La- 
boring under these grievous disadvantages, it may 
require a long time before we can firmly and fi- 
nally re-establish our institutions upon enduring 
foundations. Some of the most active emissaries 
of the rebellion are to be found in the Free States, 
especially among the class that clamor for peace. 
With the aid of a cypher, known only to the ini- 
tiated, they can communicate valuable secrets to 
their sympathizing friends in the South, and they 
are encouraged alike by the cruelty of the traitor 
leaders and the moderation of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Resources of the South, 

On this point the World has the following re- 
marks : 

We fail to make the resolute effort which the 
struggle deniands, because of a constantly lurking 
incredulity respecting the power of the rebels. 
Regarding it as a struggle of twenty millions 
against eight, we seem to hve in expectation that 
the rebels are on the point of discovering the 
hopelessness of a struggle against such immense 
odds, and that their feeble resources will speedily 
give out. Even if a mortifying experience were 
not rapidly disenchanting us, a very little reflec- 
tion would be sufficient to correct the error that 
this is a contest of twevty millions against eight. 
The omission of the slaves from an estimate of 
the military strength of the South, for no better 
reuson than that che slaves do not bear arms, is a 
triple error. In the first place, no country ever 
arms its whole population; the industry of the 
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majority who stay at home, supplies maintenance 
to the minority who take the field. The slaves, 
as laborers, are just as important an element of 
military strength as the same number of white 
inhabitants. We must, accordingly, include the 
slaves in any correct estimate of the military 
power of the South, making the war, on the most 
superficial view, not a contest of twenty millions 
against eizht, but of twenty millions against 
twelve. But we called their omission a triple 
error, and will now proceed t» point out its sec- 
ond part. In the northern states, women are 
seldom productive laborers furnishing commodi- 
ties for market, and children are kept at school. 
In the South the wives and children of slaves are 
regularly worked as field hands, thus making the 
proportion of producers twice as great as in the 
same number of white inhabitants of the north- 
ern states. The four millions of southern slaves, 
then, furnish aboui twice as many producers as 
an equal number of the white population of the 
North. ‘The four millions practically become 
eight, and the contest is, in this view, equivalent 
to matching twenty millions against sixteen.— 
But, as already intimated, even this rectification 
is insufficient, and we must make a third, depen- 
dent on the proportion between production and 
consumption ina slave population. The ability 
to maintain soldiers does not depend on the ag- 
gregate production, but on the surplus which is 
not consumed by the laborers themselves.— 
Slaves being kept almost as cheaply as so many 
animals, their net earnings, over and above what 
they consume, are much greater than the net 
earnings of the same number of white laborers, 
thus furnishing a basis for maintaining a prepor- 
tionably larger number of soldiers. This is, then, 
no contest of twenty millions against eight, as it 
would seem to be if we left the slaves out of the 
calculation altogether; nor a contest of twenty 
millions against twelve, as it would appear if we 
merely counted the slaves as adding four millions 
to the white population of the South; nor yeta 
contest equivalent to one of twenty millions 
against sixteen, as the fact that the women and 
children of the slaves are producers would make 
it; but a contest of twenty millions against some 
number whose effective strength is larger than 
sixteen millions by reason of the fact that slave 
laborers are comparative non-consumers.” 


A Memner of Congress writes to The Indepen- 
dent as follows : 

“My convictions are very strong that nothing 
will end it [the war] but emancipation, and the 
establishment of a penal colony, and the trans- 
portation of all the leading rebels, and the confis- 
cation of their property, not in proclamation but 
in fact.” 





An Oneida Journal. 





The month of November is one of change and 
preparation indoors and out. Without, we see 
that wind and frost have begun to strip the beau- 
tiful ornaments of flowers and leaves from the 
face of nature. The fruits of the field and or- 
chard are gatherd and stored away for winter 
use; and everything indicates the departure of 
the gentle summer influences of growth and life, 
and the approach of winter with its train of 
storms and snow. Within, doors as the days 
shorten and evenings grow long, we naturally 
look round for expedients to fill up the interval 
between supper and meeting. Numerous small 
claases are formed, for various studies, or reading. 
Musicians, singly, or in duetts, count themselves 
most fortunate if they can secure some vacant 
shop, school-room, or remote chamber for an 
hour or two of practice. The Lyceum and semi- 
weekly Singing School are attractive centers tg 
the young and old of both sexes. Thus in vari- 
ous ways the busy, teeming life that finds itself 
repressed and checked by the forbidding frowns 
of a November sky from much out-door enjoy- 
ment, seeks within for social and intellectua} 
pleasure. The hour from seven till eight is again 
appropriated as in former seasons to reading aloud 
for general entertainment in the parlor. The 
book commenced is Dickens’ last work, “ Great 
Expectations.” The opening chapters have 
proved very interesting and amusing to a large 
audience. A book capable of keeping persons of 
al! acquirements and ages from sixty to six, wide- 
awake and merry for an hour after the labors and 
sports of the day, our experience has shown to 
be a valuable means of edification. 

By this Community system of reading in our 
bag-bees, we have in the course of the summer re- 
ceived a great variety of entertainment. The 
Life of Thomas Jefferson—a thick octavo—was 
commenced in May. Some of it was rather 
heavy reading, particularly to yvung, volatile 
girls, who could scarcely appreciate the political 
feuds of sixty years ago; but on the whole it 
proved entertaining, and was very valuable as 
containing reliable information about the forma- 
tion of the two great parties in the Republic—Fed- 
alists and Democrats. Jefferson, as the apostle of 
the Democratic [or then Republican] party, seems 
to have been perfectly sincere, in thcory at least. 





(Ju the subject of Slavery, too, his theories appear 


to have been decidedly of the Abolitionist school ; 
but alas! on this subject as on that of true De- 
mocracy, his opinions were not supported by his 
practice. ‘- Charles Auchester”—a novel in 
which music and its inner circle of high priests 
and priestesses is the absorbing topic of the 
author—was our next book. There was much 
in this book to charm and interest, particularly 
those gifted with a sensitive, musical tempera- 
ment; but we were compelled all the while to 
read it with a protest against the idolatrous and 
exclusive spirit with which it extolled and set 
apart from “ the common herd” its musical gen- 
iuses. To “Charles Auchester’ succeeded 
“Tom Brown at Oxford.” A great contrast to 
its predecessor in its range of topics and charac- 
ters. It has the charm of fiction, and yet the in- 
cidents are natural and every-day-like, and the 
principal characters, distinguished by robustness 
and simplicity, are neither so perfect or so _bril- 
liant as to be beyond common appreciation and 
sympathy. The book was very popular, and 1s 
still circulating in great favor in a private way 
through the family. Oneof the best sentences 
in one of the very few didactic portions of the 
book we will quote: 

“In all the wide range of accepted British max- 
ims there is none, take it for all in all, more 
thoroughly abominable than this one is of the 
sowing of wild oats. Look at it on what side 
you will, and [ willdefy you to make anything 
but a devil’s maxim of it. What man, be he 
young, old, or middle-aged, sows, that, and noth- 
ing else, shall he reap. The one only thing to do 
with wild oats, is to put them carefully into the 
hottest part of the fire, and get them burnt to 
dust, every seed of them. If you sow them, no 
matter in what ground, up they will come, with 
long tough roots like couch grass and luxuriant 
stalks and leaves, as sure as there is a sun in 
heaven—a crop which it turns one’s heart cold to 
think of. The Devil too, whose special crop they 
are, wil! see that they thrive, and you and nobody 
else, will have to reap them; and no common 
reaping will get them out of the soil, which must 
be dug down deep again and again. Well for 
you if with all your care you can make the ground 
sweet again by your dying day.” 

The ‘Castle of Ehrenstein,’ one of James’ 
Historical Romances, was our next book. This 
we cunsidered a very fair specimen of the roman- 
tic, Mysteries-of-Udolpho style of novel. The 
picture of life in the days of chivalry and feud- 
alism, and its array of haunted castles, with long 
mysterious passages, and secret vaults, its rob- 
ber barons, and crusaders from the Holy Land, 
was as sharpa contrast to‘‘'Tom Brown,” as a 
dim, moonlit landscape is to a busy, cheerful 
street at noonday. Our next book, ‘‘ Jacob 
Faithful,’ by Capt. Maryatt was different in 
style and range of characters from all its prede- 
cessors. In its way it is quite a successful book. 
The style is admirably clear and simple, and it 
portrays life and manners among the lower and 
middle classes of England in a free and hearty 
spirit—“ quite Shakspearean,” as Mr. B., our 
worthy chief, declares. It must be objected that 
its freedom often becomes coarseness ; but it still 
has the merit ofjbeing natural and unpretending. 
The book we are at present reading is ‘ Jack 
Tier,” one of Cooper’s sea stories. We are in- 
clined to admire,so far, its descriptions of nautical 
mancuvers and adventures, and to criticise its 
women and attempts at wit ; and some pronounce 
its small-talk and love-making a total failure. 














My First Calling. 

The saying of Paul ‘* Let every man abide in 
the calling wherein he was called,” has of late 
Leen impressed upon my mind as having a deeper 
signification than simply enjoining upon persons 
to remain in the particular outward state or bu- 
siness, they had when first called into the faith. 
The saying came to my heart with this meaning: 
Recall to yourself the state of spirit, the single- 
eyed upward gaze of your attention, the interior, 
unworldly direction of your affections, that you 
had when you first believed, and there abide.— 
You were called to the service of Christ ina 
state of freedom and simplicity ; your heart was 
unoccupied with worldly ties or cares, and you 
were free to devote yourself to the Spirit of truth 
with loyal zeal. This was your calling then, and 
in this you must abide. In thus looking back 
and uncovering past sensations, and digging down 
to the foundations of my religious experience, I 
find my faith grows stronger. The fire of loyalty 
burns with: renewed power, and I desire evermore 
to abide in the calling wherein I was first called. 
C. A.M. 





True Love.—Christ says «where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am [ in 
the midst of them.” Any private love, that does 
not admit Christ—that is simply between you and 


me, is not worth much. Get that principle 
started that takes God into your love relations, | 


and it will extend clear down through all the 
members of Christ. Yon find that Christ admit- 
ted into your love, sweetens and strengthens it ; 
and in time you will find that every member of 
Christ admitted into it, is an additional sweet- 
ness and strength. Thousands and thousands of 
believers will only make your love better. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





Incidents and Suggestions of a Journey. 
Oneida, N. Y., Nor. 5, 1861. 
Dear Eprror: 

A recent transit from the Wallingford Com- 
mune, purposely embellished by turnings-aside 
for observation, has left me in the possession 
of a melange which I offer you. 

The first thing which one notes on the road, 
is the greater picturesqueness of traveling 
made by the presence of the newly-fledged 
soldiery. The war is surely running a big red 
thread all through the warp of a life that now 
seems quite drab-colored. It has given us a 
new standard, by which we catch ourselves un- 
wittingly measuring all men. One naturally hesi- 
tates to dissipate pleasing illusions, but it ean not 
be denied that while many of the soldiers’ uni- 
forms are honestly made for service, some look 
as if designed for fancy, and others to be as 
ugly as possible. The fierce, turbaned, and 
tawny Zouaves, after all, look emasculated.—- 
When you see the rear of a Zouave, his legs 
wabbling around in his blue breeches, which 
'ook like a petticoat very much contracted at 
the bottom, you feel as if you should have to 
sink some self-respect, unless indeed you con- 
sidered yourself an actor, before you could don 
such gear to do honest battle. The disillusioni- 
zing of this war becomes quite sad when one secs 
so many eyes beneath military visors, that look 
quite incapable of a sentiment as high as pa- 
triotism. Yet when one comes across an 
apparently refined, cultured and handsome 
young officer, ordering hymn books and _testa- 
ments for whole regiments, as I saw in a book- 
store in Newburgh, knowing, as he said, that his 
men would feel the miud’s rust more bye and 
bye than now, the hope arises that these stupid, 
look-only-one-day-aheal eyes, may come back 
from the wars with a nobler gleam in them. 
Then, how invention is stimulated ; curious 
camp-beds, chests, &e., spring up every where. 
A soldier is seen using a rather large jach- 
knife, when, presto, it is metamorphosed into 
knife, fork and spoon, and then back to a huge 
pocket knife again. 

Speaking of soldicrs eyes leads us to observe 
how seldom one sees a deep and reposeful eye 
in our great thoroughfares. Eyes too often 
speak of an acrid and worried life. It 
a; if in a truly Christian country one will not 
meet so many hard and smiting eves, so many 
cold and repellant eyes, nor so many sensual 
and benighted eyes. ‘Know ye not that 
Christ is in you except ye be reprobates.” 
When this text is fully confessed and expe- 
rienced, it is evident that eyes will show more 
serene depth than now, and kindred souls will 
know and invite each other from afar. How 
sweet and varied and entrancing, expression 
can be when by chance limited to the eyes 


sloems 


alone. 

I suppose all know what it is after a day of 
effort—one of agonizing effort, perhaps—to 
feel the sudden bursting in upon the soul of 
a deepened and intenser capacity for enjoy- 
ment when the lamps are set upon the table 
and we enter upon the lesser day. With the 
first flash of the gas light in the city, this 
change, not a calm and repose on God, but a 
lava current of reckless pleasure seeking— 
rushes around you. A wise foresight has put 
a conservative power within the reach of all. 
The American Bible Society has left Bibles in 
every room of many, if not all, the hotels of 
New York; and nothing strikes one more deep- 
ly, under the circumstances, than reading the 
utterances of men who had found God thirty 
centuries ago, before going out for the evening. 

* The Octoroon, or Life in Louisiana,” now 





on the stage at Winter Garden, has nothing 


original either in point of thought or of plot ; 
but for all that, it is quite humanitarian in 
te.dency. Art has its charms quite inde- 
pendent of the subject upon which it is ex- 
ercised ; and to see the humorous, shrewd, con- 
scientious and contradictory, the hearty, quaint 
and powerful Yankee, Salem Scudder, natur- 
olly rendered by J. S. Clarke, is no small 
enjoyment. 

The Central Park, considering its great cost, 
its wonderful effects already achieved, and the 
powerful influence it is likely to have upon the 
homes of the country at large, should be the 
chief attraction of the city. A sense of over- 
whelming stupendousness was the impression 
produeed on us by a former visit. This feeling 
wears off, but the wonderful art which under- 
lies everything, the manifest design every 
where being skillfully carried out, produces « 
no less powerful emotion. There are 
effects produced that would have been entirely 
destroyed by avy different planting. A few 
trees out of place, in many places would mar 
the whole. Here, as in all true landscape 
gardening, as much beauty is involved by 
knowing when not to plant, as by knowing 
where to plant. A friend with us is almost. 
sure that the planting is natural. But the 
trees and shrubs, contributed by many coun- 
tries, disprove that. Surely, ars est celare artem. 
Of details it is impossible to speak here. The 
attractiveness of the park must be mostly con- 
fined within itself; there being, I think, very 
little outside scenery that can be appropriated 
One of the most obvious results that will arise 
from the Park, will be a greater appreciation 
of landscape gardening as a branch of the 
highest art. Most men think they can do the 
beautiful thing with their own grounds, without 
assistance. But the late Downing claimed for his 
art a place with painting and sculpture. I for 
one, concede it. I see grounds for putting 
him side hy side with Powers, Greenough. 
Cole and others. How preposterous it would 
be for every man to think he can tastefully 
Lam not writing in 


scenic 


execute his own tailoring. 
the interest of the profession, but I speak for 
an educated taste, experience, and artistic en- 
dowment. Of course, it is very improving for 
any man to attemp: landscape adornment ; it 
nurses the artistic faculty, which it is desirable 
should be cherished in every man. But thy 
best results must be the work of the best edues- 
tion aud the * best gifts.”’ The true landscape 
gardener must be master of form and color. 
light and shade ; in fact, master of all the little 
delicacies of perception that go to make a land- 
seape painter. He must be master of scenic 
effect—know how to wake pictures ; and, to 
borrow a figure from music, be should: under- 
stand the harmonies of forms as welk as thi 
melodies. <A collection of beautiful objects ob- 
viously docs not necessarily make a very pleas- 
ing whole. Te lays all climes under vontribu- 
tion for his elements and works out his coneep- 
tions in actual rock and water, mountains and 
trees, while the painter’s.work is at most an 
entrancing mimicry. 

You will, dear [ditor, exeuse my special 
pleading, and in my. next I, will tell you of 
things secn ov the Hudson.—a. ep. 

What We Live For. 

Frienp Eprror :—I was interested in the re- 
marks of a brother in one of our late. evening 
meetings ; and not noticing any reference to the 
same in the last week’s “ Journal,” I may be ex” 
cused for making them the subject of this comm- 
munication. He expressed himself, as nearly as 
I can remember, on this wise : 

“T have been edified lately in reflecting upon 
the great principles which underlie our move- 
ment—upon the great objects for which we tre 
organized and exist as a Community. I find mr 
heart enlarged and iny faith increased by this 
course of reflection. It enables mo to rise abuve 
the perplexities and anxieties incident to our out- 
ward life. I think every one, and especially the 
young of both sexes, should from time to time 
earnestly inquire—What are the primal objects 
of this Community? In what respects does it 
differ from ordinary society 2? Why am I here ‘ 
And what purposes control my life ?” 





It may be difficult to answer these questions 
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satisfactorily. The answers given may appear) collected together and dipped in for a moment. 


egotistical to the general reader. 
such questions as these, will suggest themselves 


Still these, and | Specimens too large to dip in are held over and 
syringed, so-as to save the hot water as much as 


possible. 


These large ones we do last. Occasion- 


repeatedly to every one of ua, and demand appro- ally a few leaves or very tender green tops get 


priate replies. 


So it may not be out of place for| scaided, but this is but'a temporary evil for a per- 


me to mention a few thoughts which these ques-| manent cure. A few syringings within a few 


tions suggested, hoping that some of your other 


contributors will do likewise. 


Individually we live to know God and do his 
will ; to become mediums of his spirit and grace 
to the world; to grow in the knowledge and 
power of Christ; to seek the improvement and 
happiness of others as well as our own; to do 
unto others as we would be done by; to over- 


come, by the help of divine power, selfishness in 
all its varied forms; to ascertain the true condi- 
tions of our outward and inward life, and conform 


days subsequent to the operations, clears the 
plants from the greasiness left on them; but the 
sulphur leaves a slight smell for some time, and 
seems to exercise a beneficial influence in keeping 
off fresh attacks of the puny, but by no means 
contemptible, invaders. We know of numerous 
instances where parties have tried the process and 
thanked us for the information; and though our 
hints in this respect have been received with far 
less general notice than many others that our pa- 
gos have been the means of circulating, we consi- 


der the idea the most invaluable one to horticul- 
turists we have ever offered. 








ourselves thereto; to become pure, spotless, love- 
ly in the sight of God; in short, to “put on 
Christ,” be made conformable to him, and be 
governed by his Spirit and example in all things. 

We live together in Community because we 
cannot help it—the spirit of attraction drawing 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Results of the Confession of Christ. 





Hoboken, N. J., Nov. 3. 1861. 
Dear Bro. T.:—Returning from my school du- 


us into outward unity ; because we believe we ties the other day, fatigued in body and some- 
can thus better carry out the spirit of the gospel; has depressed in spirit, my heart turned volun- 
can thus more rapidly grow in the knowledge tarily to the Community, as a spiritual oasis in 


of God ; can thus better serve as his mediums 


the midst of confusion and gross darkness ; and 


and representatives in the world ; can thus have turning away from my own weakness and evul- 
greater means of spiritual, social and intellectual soreness, I confessed Christ my source of life.— 
improvement ; can thus better carry out the spir-| pi, confession was followed by an influx of 
it of Christ’s command, “ Do unto others as you strength and elasticity of spirit, that gave me 
would have others do unto you ;” can thus more! oof oehment in body, and led me into s train of 
rapidly and surely bring into the judgment fire | reflection un the goodness of God, and the bless- 
the self-seeking tendencies of the carnal life; Can} oaness of a life devoted to the Sovereignty of Je- 
thus beter ascertain the conditions of heavenly! ... Ghrist. 


society aud conform ourselves to them. 

Of course, countless’ other purposes necessari- 
ly cluster around these central ones, and go to 
make up our Community hfe. But these, or such 


I contrasted the position of the Community 


toward God, with that of the world, and grati- 
tude welled up from my heart to God, that, in 
these trying times, He had not left the whole 


as these, appear to me the leading objects of true| earth in gloom and confusion, but on the contra- 


Christian life. Certain it is that individuals find 
themselves happy and prosperous in our Commn- 
nity circle just in proportion as-their hearts are 
fixed on such high objects; and in trouble aud 
perplexity in proportion as they are selfish and 
seek their own interests. 

But not alone in Community is it essential that 
persons should thus interrogate 
very human being must at times inquire, Why 
am | in this world? Of what value am I to my- 
self, to society, and to my Maker? What pur- 
poses do, and what purposes should, control my 
life and actions ? 
a piece of poetry published sometime since in the 
Circular, which is so apropos tu this subject, and 
withal so pretty, that I append it, and thus close 
this essay, [OrtoLe. 


And here I am reminded of] no other action could have performed. 
vealed to me, and begun to make me acquainted 
with our beloved heavenly Father and Mother— 
God, and removed all doubts as to their transcen- 
dent love and goodness. 


ry, his love and providence are, as they ever have 
been, very great and merciful. 


Observing the turmoil around me, hearing the 


complaints of the people about the hardness of the 
times, and witnessing on all sides the general ex- 
pression of fear and doubt and perplexity, as to 
the issue of the present conflict between the North 
themselves, | and the South, it is a very great comfort to me to 
rest in our precious faith, and know that God 
rules, and they who put their trast in Him need 
have no fear. 


The confession of Christ has done for me what 
It has re- 


It has led me to appre- 


I live for those that love rae, 
For those I know are true, 

For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too; 

For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task my God assigned me, 

For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I live to learn their story, 
Who suffered for my sake, 
To emulate their glory, 
And follow in their wake: 
Bards, martyrs, patriots, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 
Whose deeds crowd history’s pages, 
And Time’s great volume make. 


I live to hail that season, 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall live by reason, 
And not alone by gold— 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted, 
As Eden was of old. 


I live to hold communion 

With all that is divine, 
To feel there is a union 

*Twixt nature’s heart and mine; 
Fo profit by affliction, 

Reap truth from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction 

And fulfill each great design. 


L live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too; 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the rurure in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 


—_—_—_——EEEe > 


hend the true source of evil, and discern the only 
perfect escape from it, which is in a sincere con- 
fession of Christ a whole Savior from sin. It has 
enabled me to understand the cause of man’s liv- 
ing in antagonisin with his fellow-man, and to per- 
ceive the real basis of a true society. It has giv- 
en me a fixed purpose for which to live, having 
disconnected me from false fellowships, formed in 
my religious and intellectual excursions, in my 
early youth, in * Orthodoxy,” Swedenborgianism, 
Grahamism, Rehgio-romanticism, Joint-stock As- 
sociationism, and Hadean spiritualism ; and thus 
relieved me of a heavy spiritual depression of 
heart, and answered the prayer of my soul—often 
made in tears and deep agony—to know for what 
I was made, and for what I was destined. It has 
taught me to discern in my own heart the real 
source and comforter of my life—God, and mor- 
tified my natural man sufficiently to enable me to 
realize, that without Christ I am nothing. It 
has sustained mein my trials and conflicts, giving 
me patience, moderation, quietness. More thar 
this—my heart has been wakened to love—the love 
vf God and His children. All old things are 
passing away, and all things are becoming new. 
Hence I believe God turns my heart toward the 
people who are devoted to the Sovereignty of Je- 
sus Christ—the establishment of the kingdom of 
God on earth. 

One very great and consoling result of the con- 
fession of Christ, is that it lifts us above all ex- 
ternal circumstances, and takes away fear, giving 
us confidence and trust in the love and gooduess 


Remepy ror [nsects.—Speaking of these pests | of God, in His providential care and protection of 


of the Green House, the Gardener's Monthly says: | us in all the relations of life. 


Fear gone from our 


We must stil! repeat that we find notbing so] hearts, and love dwelling therein, be where we may, 
simple or so certainly effective as hot water for| and in whatever situation, we may face our diffi- 
all kinds of insects, from the minute red spider to/| culties, knowing that God will surely help us to 


the mealy bug and scale. We get a common 


overcome them. 


Herein is the love, goodness, 


hand furnace, and set a large washing boiler onj and power of God in us displayed. Begone, then. 
the top, heating the water to about 130 deg.; in| from us, despair, doubt, and uncertainty: for if 
this we put about a teaspoonful of grease, and the 
same quantity of flower of sulphur. 
that exhibit the slightest trace of insects are then' of Christ. 





God be with us, who can prevail against us ? 
All the plants | Let us provoke one another to a hearty confession 


Thus we shall be serving God, and at 


the same time our brother believers. I confess 


Christ a true-hearted spirit. 
Yours truly, M. L. B. 


Recognition of our Source. 


The interior of our life is always to- 
ward God, and open to him—he has ac- 
cess to it and quickens it. All the real 
happiness and fruitfulness and power that 
we have ever had, is the inward working 
of God; and he insinuates himself into 
our life when we do not know it and give 
him no thanks for it, but appropriate the 
benefit to our own use, and glory in his 
inspiration as proceeding from ourselves, 
He works in us silently. “ The light shi- 
neth in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehendeth it not.” 

That relation, however, between us and 
God, cannot be a perpetual one. If we 
take the life that he gives us and push out 
in the centrifugal direction, away from 
him, without recognizing him, or making 
returns to him voluntarily, it is absolytely 
necessary that our career should be lim- 
ited. There is the same necessity as in the 
case of brutes and vegetables. We can- 
not rightfully and profitably become im- 
mortal, and get into a permanent relation 
of fruitfulness to God, except as he brings 
us into astate where we know that our 
life comes from him, and establishes us 
in a returning action toward him of faith 
and thankfulness. 

When we come to recognize our source, 
then our life is sealed tous. We have 
only a lease of it, so to speak, whilst we 
are glorying in individualism ; but we get 
a warrantee-deed when we turn back and 
search out its source and understand 
where it issues from. The great secret of 
eternal life lies in turning back to our 
source, and discerning what was true pre- 
vious to our discernment of it. Of course 
when this recognition on our part is es- 
tablished, there will be new and lively ac- 
tion between us and God—it will be prot- 
itable for him to give usa free flow of 
life, because he will receive it back in 
thankfulness. The more we make re- 
turns, the more he will love us, and the 
more he loves us the more fruitful we 
shall become. But what we need in the 
first place, is not to get into some new re- 
lation, or let into ourselves some new 
stream of life, so much as to fall back on 
the basis of our life revealed in the cre- 
ation, and know of a certainty that in 
God “we live and move and have our 
being.” We need to be reconciled to 
that which is already in contact with our 
life, flowing into it, and quickening it ; 
to that antecedent element, the breath of 
God, which gave us being. It would 
seem to be very easy to do that, yet in 
one sense it is very difficult, the outward 
tendency is so strong. 

We need to be inverted, (which is the 
same thing as to be converted), so that 
we see the life that is back of our own, 
and come to the knowledge of our antece- 
dents. It isa simple thing, and yet it 
requires almighty power. God only can 
call us backward out of externality to the 
perception of the power that is the life of 
our life. He can call us back to that in- 
terior vision, catch our eye, and charm 
us into the knowledge of himself. He 
says to us, “ Turn from looking outward ; 
look 10t toward matter—but look toward 
spirit.” His mercy is upon us to bring 
about that change in us that we may 








have eternal life—Home Talk. 


Tue Russian Arounp-tTHe-Worip Te- 
gecraPpuic Route.—The completion of the 
Pacific Telegraph incites to examination of the 
projects for completing the line of telegraphic 
communication around the world in that direc- 
tion. Tke route to be taken cn the Eastern 
Continent is thus indicated by Mr. Butts, one 
of the Directors of the Paci:ie Telegraph : 

It is now finished to Omsk, on the east of 
the Ural Mountains. From thence the line is 
to go to Irkoutsk, on Lake Baikal, which Col. 
Romanoff says he will reach in 1862. The 
next great point is Nertchinsk, on the South 
of the Altai range and on the Amoor river. 
The line is to be completed to this place in 
1863; and to Oroum, we believe—which is 
further down the Amoor—in 1864. From 
that point the line is to be bifureate—a branch 
going southwardly to a Russian port on the 
Japan Sea, and the main line continuing on 
to the mouth of the Amoor. From the last 
oamed point the American line is to cross to 
the island of Saghalien, by a short submarine 
cable ; thence southwardly the whole length of 
the island ; thence by cable to the island of 
Jesso ; thence by a succession of cables and 
short land lines, through the Kurile islands to 
the Southern point of Kamschatka ; thence 
along the eastern coast, taking Petropaulowski 
in the way, to a point opposite Behring Island ; 
and thenee by another series cf cables and land 
lines through the islands forming the Aleutian 
Achipelago to Russian America. The route 
thence to San Francisco is sufficiently obvious. 

Col. Romanoff states that the longest cable 
required for this route will be 200 miles long. 
Behrings Straits he considers almost inaccessi- 
ble. Whereas the Aleutian Islands are in- 
habited ; and every one familiar with the great 
ocean currents is aware that a warm current 
sweeps up past the Asiatic coast and engulfs 
the whole group, making them inhabitable by 
civilized man. 

From this rapid glance it will be seen that 
the idea of telegraphic communication with 
the Old World is in a fair way to be realized 
in the course of a few years. Our Pacific 
Company stand ready to covenant with any 
European Company capable of performing 
their part of the undertaking, to meet such 
company at any point on the Northwest coast 
they may choose to designate as the proper 
terminus for the respective lines. And what 
the Pacific Company agree to do they will per- 
form. The Russian Government is not com-- 
mitted to build further than the mouth of the 
Amoor. 





Tue Tone or Butiers.—A soldier, writing 
from one of the camps on the Potomac, thus al- 
ludes to the peculiar noise made by the bullets 
passing through the air: 

“Tt is a very good place to exercise the mind, 
with the enemy’s pickets rattling close at hand. 
A musical ear can study the different tones of 
the bullets as they skim through the air. I 
caught the pitch of a large size@ Minie yester- 
day—it was a swell from E flat to F, and as it 
passed into the distance and lost its velocity, 
receded to D—a very pretty change. One of 
the most startling sounds is that produced by 
the Hotchkiss shell. It comes like the shriek of 
a demon, and the bravest o!d soldiers feel like 
pducking when they hear it. It is no more de- 
structive than some other missiles, but there is 
a great deal in mere sound to work up men’s 
fears. The tremendous scream is caused by a 
ragged edge of lead which is left on the shells 
In favorable positions of light, the phenomena 
can sometimes be seen, an you stand directly be- 
hind a gun, of the clinging of air to the ball, 
The ball seems to gather up the atmosphere and 
carry it along, as the earth carries its atmosphere 
through space. Men are frequently killed by the 
wind of a cannon-shot. There is a law which 
causes the atmosphere to cling to the earth, or 
which presses on it with a force, at the surface, 
of fifteen pounds to the square inch; does the 
same law or a modification, pertain to cannon 
balls in flight? I donot remember cf mceting 
with a discussion of the subject in any published 
work. It is certainly an interesting philosophic 
question." 





End of Press Taxation in England. 


The Leeds Mercury of Oct. Ist says: 

This is the first day that the press of Engl ind 
has been truly and absolutely Free. On this lst 
of Octwber, 1861. is withdrawn the last of those 
taxes on knowledge which have disastrously re- 
pressed the periodical literature of the country 
for a hundred and fifty vears. On this great and 
happy deliverance of knowledge from its bondage 
we congratulate our countrymen; and we appro- 
priately celebrate the day by issuing The Leeds 
Mercury as a Daily Paper, and at the lowest price 





at whick it can be published, namely, One Penny 
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